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The National Information Centre for 
Social Science Education {NICSSE) — 
set up at ACER in 1969 — forms part 
of a Social Science Curriculum Project 
which has also involved work on the 



and examination boards. Academics 
working in the associated disciplines 
and other interested persons will also 
receive copies. 

The future of the bulletin depends 



Social Science 
Curriculum Project 



development of learning materials for 
the classroom. Special grants from the 
Myer Foundation have made this work 
possible.* 

The major aims of the Centre arc 
to provide information to teachers and 
others about recently produced materi- 
als in the social science field, to give 
accounts of relevant research and de- 
velopment going on here and overseas, 
and to set tip some means of communi- 
cation between people working in the 
area. 

Though we are interested in teach- 
ing about society at all levels of educa- 
tion, we have for the present been 
obliged, owing to limited resources, to 
restrict our efforts essentially to the 
secondary school. 

Di .V' button 

The publication of this first issue of 
the bulletin marks the formal opening 
of communication between the Centre 
and a general body of educators on & 
national level. On this first occasion, 
we are distributing a free copy to every 
secondary school in Australia as well 
as to members of curriculum and sub- 

t association committees and other 
interested bodies such as research 
branches of education departments 



very much on whether funds become 
available for its continuation. Whatever 
eventuates, we have committed our- 
selves to publishing three issues this 
year. Unless we receive financial assis- 
tance, however, we will be forced to 
introduce a subscription charge for the 
second and third issues. Under favour- 
able circumstances, we propose to dis- 
tribute free copies of each of the four 
issues produced on an annual basis 
from 1971. 

It may also prove possible to offer 
without charge detailed reports on 
those materials which have been evalu- 
ated. A list of ihcse reports appears 
later in this issue. 

Origin! of NICSSE 

The proposal to set up the Centre 
arose from the UNESCO Seminar on 
the Teaching of the Social Sciences at 
the Secondary Level held in August 
1967. Discussions during and after 
the seminar pointed to the need for 
such a service. 

Two rational meetings were held in 
1968 to review the outcomes of the 
seminar. All state education depart- 
ments as well as the newly formed 
committees on the teaching of the 
social sciences sent representatives to 



the meetings. Both meetings gave full 
support to the proposal for a national 
clearing house or information centre. 

A basic principle on which NICSSE 
has operated is that all those concerned 
with teaching in this field — no natter 
what subject area or school system they 
arc working in — have certain common 
interests. NICSSE sees its role primar- 
ily ns furthering these interests. 

Disciplines Invoked 

To date there is no term in com- 
mon use which adequately covers the 
curriculum area concerned with 
'teaching about society' or ‘the study 
of society’. ’Social science education’, 
the term which has been adopted for 
the Information Centre, is intended to 
cover, firstly, the existing school sub- 
jects — history, geography, social stud- 
ies. economics, commerce, and citizen- 
ship education; secondly, the attempts 
made to explore methods of introduc- 
ing the teaching of the more recently 
established social sciences — sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, etc.; and 
thirdly, the development of courses in 
social science or general studies or 
social education which may be based 
on an integration or combination of 
the various social disciplines. 

As a necessary preliminary to offer- 
ing its services, NICSSE has first had 
to concentrate on setting up a limited 
collection of learning materials, re- 
search reports, books and article?. 
These have been catalogued and ana- 
lysed so that information can now be 
obtained on a variety of topics. The 
Centre is not at present able to provide 
a general advisory service but is pub- 
lishing a series of reports, reviews and 
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descriptions of materials which it be- 
lieves will be of value to curriculum 
authorities and to the many teachers 
working in the area. 

Development of Materials 
Again, because of limited resources, 
we have been obliged to set only mod- 
est objectives for this work. Neverthe- 
less we sec the two processes of dis- 
seminating ideas and of creating 
learning materials as closely related 
activities. 



Work so far has been of an experi- 
mental nature. We are currently de- 
veloping materials relating to (he broad 
theme of ‘The Changing Urban Land- 
scape'. Source data are being collected 
from the several disciplines of history, 
geography, economics, sociology, 
social psychology and anthropology. A 
major aim is to dcmonslra<c how these 
various elements can combine to pro- 
vide a clearer understanding of social 
phenomena In iV.an society. 



As matters stand, the project will 
atm at having a set of materials pre- 
pared and evaluated by the end of 
1970. Such a programme should make 
possible the publication of a first unit 
in 1971. Hopefully, this venture will 
be the forerunner of further units. 

* The production and distribution of this 
first issue have been paid for from these 
grants. ACER would like to express its 
thanks to the Mycr Foundation for both 
the original grant In 1969 and Its renewal 
in 1970. 



Recent Impressions of Five States 



This article was written by Dr David 
Dufty, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Sydney, After a three-week 
trip through the five sojlhern states. 
Dr Dufty was requested to pul down 
his Intilial impiesslons of current de- 
velopments in socisl science educa- 
tion. His investigations will be ex- 
tended to Queensland and he intends 
to produce a written and audio-visual 
report on what has been happening 
to social science education since the 
Buiw-ood seminar in 1967. His major 
focus of attention has been on Inter- 
disciplinary courses at the secondary 
level. Dr Dufiy’t trip was financed in 
part by ACER funds. 



‘I'm making a tour of the states to 
study what’s happening in social 
science education.’ 

'Lucky man! I suppose you’ll be 
visiting California, New York and 
Florida.’ 

'No! But I'll be visiting Western 
Australia, Tasmania and Queensland.’ 

■Oh! I thought you were going over- 
seas.' 

Exchanges like that occurred more 
than once, as if to suggest: 'Surely 
there’s nothing very interesting or sig- 
nificant happening in Australia! 1 

On the contrary, 1 regard the Aus- 
tralian scene In social science educa- 
tion as both stimulating and of con- 
siderable educational significance, but 
not without its problems. 

National Scene 

There arc a number of issues which 
are Australia-wide in scope and which 
are inevitably a part of every cross- 
state conversation. They could be sta- 
ted as a series of dichotomies: 



(a) ’social science’ courses stressing 
scientific concepts, procedures and 
attitudes rroru new 'social studies' 
courses which agree on the importance 
of social science but also emphasize 
human relations, value questions and 
integration with the humanities; 

(b) multi-disciplinary versus fused or 
integrated courses, plus some advocacy 
of synoptic disciplines or of area stud- 
ies; 

(c) prescribed, multi-level, carefully 
structured and assessed courses versus 
lion-prescriptive, non-streamed cours- 
es with great freedom in structure and 
procedures; 

(d) textbooks versus multiple source 
materials; 

(e) provision of printed materials 
and other teaching aids by the slate 
versus the provision of these by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Many other dichotomies could be 
posed, but at least there is genera! 
agreement on: 

(a) the lmportar<ce of smdying society 
rather than studying subjects', 

(b) the value of drawing on people 
from many disciplines to assist In 
curriculum development; 

(c) the need for continuous develop- 
ment of the curriculum by teachers and 
full time curriculum officers; 

(d) the need for high-quality teaching 
materials which embody basic conc- 
eepts and seek to develop basic skills-, 

(e) tie uncertainty of the role ->f slate 
committees and the need for immedi- 
ate action at the national level. 

Perhaps wc are at last about to enter 
* promising national eta in social 
science education, but meanwhile the 



states have developed some distinctive 
features. 

Western Australia 

Western Australia has been charac- 
terized at the secondary level by the 
development of high quality, written 
materials produced by a skilled and 
youthful team of curriculum workers. 

New bookies centre on the concept 
of the community and Include a study 
of the local community ( Our Town), a 
study of Aborigines ( People of the 
Spinifex) and a study of an Indonesian 
community ( Northern Neighbours). 
The books include suggested activities 
and shor: answer questions. 

A state committee representing var- 
ious social science disciplines was 
formed in Western Australia but has 
not met in recent months. 

No new social studies course was 
developed after 1967, because of the 
work Involved in the establishment of 
the Achievement Certificate pro- 
gramme. Nonetheless, existing courses 
have been infused with new social 
science understandings, and great care 
has been taken In stating objectives 
and in developing assessment tech- 
niques. 

There is a separate programme in 
human relationships in Western Aus- 
tralia, but it is not patt of the social 
studies course, and avoiding overlap 
between social studies, human relation- 
ships, health and home economics Is a 
difficult task. 

No corresponding production of 
materials has occurred in the primary 
social studies field, and a single private 
textbook tends to have considerable 
influence on classroom teaching. 
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South Australia 

South Australia’s most distinctive 
features are perhaps an emphasis on a 
sociological framework for its second- 
ary social studies course, and the pro- 
duction of some attractive and well 
designed textbooks by teachers in- 
volved in the development and trial of 
the new courses. 

Recent books have included The 
Family published by Balara Books, 
Within a Community published by The 
Social Studies Textbook Association, 
and Government In the World Today 
published by Social Studies Publica- 
tions. 

The course was in preparation be- 
fore the iVu * seminar, but both the 
development of the course and the 
above booklets scent to reflect some 
of the emphases and suggestions of 
the seminar. 

The influence of the seminar is more 
obvious in new pre-service and i»- 
scrvkc teacher education courses. For 
example, the social science courses be- 
ing developed at Western Teachers' 
College by Irving Nicholson involve an 
understanding of the basic concepts 
and procedures of sociology. 

The State Working Party of the 
Social Sciences in South Australia con- 
tinues to review current curricula and 
to discuss future developments. The 
writer was privileged to attend a Meet- 
ing of this widely representative com- 
mittee which was chaired by the Dep- 
uty Director of Secondary Education, 
Mr Hugh Fitzgerald. Mr David Tul- 
loch has played an acti ve role as execu- 
tive officer of this committee and as a 
curriculum consultant in social studies. 
Like all such people, Mr Tulloch has a 
multitude of duties, including the de- 
velopment of nev> hudio-visual aids; 
and further curriculum workers in 
social studies arc badly needed. Mr 
Tulloch has been responsible also for 
the development of a bulletin about 
social science teaching entitled Society. 

A new social studies syllabus has 
been developed for primary schools. 
Three publishing firms will be prepar- 
ing competing sti>dy guides and will 
divide between them the production of 
ancillary booklets. 

Tasmania 

Tasmania is quite unique in the 
social science field. It is building a 
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course from kindergarten up to fourth 
form, and trying to do so according 
to a definite curriculum model. 

Current developments have prob- 
ably been stimulated by the ‘Rcle of 
the School in Society Report’, by the 
UNESCO seminar, and by the creative 
leadership of Tasmanian curriculum 
officers. 

Recent social science development 
have been under the guidance of War- 
ren Brewer, who worked with Pro- 
fessor Connell on the Draft Plan for 
Development of Social Science Curric- 
ula in Australia, ar.d who has tried to 
use the procedures suggested in the 
plan as a guide to work within the 
state. 

A state committee was set up, with 
representatives from various disci- 
plines. This committee is now actually 
in recess but substantially the same 
people are on the Social Science Sylla- 
bus Committee which is developing a 
social science syllabus for the second- 
ary school, taking into account changes 
in primary school social science. 

The Primary Social Science Com- 
mittee has already designed, trialled, 
evaluated and modified its curriculum 
for Grades 1 and 2. The curriculum 
for Grades 3 and 4 is being tried out 
at present in sixteen primary schools, 
a:id that for Grades 5 and 6 is being 
prepared for trial in 1971. 

The most striking feature of current 
activities is the production of various 
aids to help implement the ideas and 
approaches of the course. Already pro- 
du<xd are the television series 'Living 
Together' and a box of aids entitled 
'1 he Community Studies Kit', while in 
pioducticn arc 'Regional Photographic 
Study Kits' and an independent study 
kit entitled ‘I9lh Century Tasmanians'. 

Vktoria 

Victoria is remarkable for the free- 
dom of initiative allowed to individual 
schools. A veritable revolution is 
abroad ns school after school tries out 
a 'general studies' approach in the jun- 
ior years of the high school. 

A sampling of some two hundred 
high schools recently showed that 
about fifty of these had general studies 
programmes in first form. In these 
schools social studies is no longer a 
separate course but a contribution to 
general studies. For example, Femtree 



Gully High School centred its studies 
on topics such as: newspapers, clothes, 
ancient civilizations (Form I); schools, 
lucky and unlucky kids, population, 
the sea, weather, the human body 
(Form II) and South-East Asia (Form 
III). 

The Advisory Committee on the 
Teaching of Social Sciences in Second- 
ary Schools has continued to meet. 
Subcommittees have been appointed, 
ar,d the committee has the part-time 
service of Ross Cleaves as executive 
officer. 

Mr Cleaves is also a curriculum of- 
ficer of the education department. The 
curriculum and research branch has 
full-time officers working on history, 
geography, secondary and primary 
social studies, and is providing leader- 
ship and advice on a scale probably 
larger than any ether state. 

Another distinctive feature of Vic- 
toria is the active interest in curriculum 
development being taken by the uni- 
versities. The efforts of Dr Hunt at 
Monash and Dr Hickman at La Trobe 
have resulted in experimental social 
science courses being tried out in re- 
ceptive and cooperative Victorian sec- 
ondary schools. 

Yet another feature of interest in 
Victoria is the effort by the history 
educators to develop a social science 
course with history as a synoptic dis- 
cipline, 

A new primary social studies frame- 
work is being carefully designed, and 
experimental units are in use in 
schools. 

New South Wales 

New South Wales has been slow to 
develop new social studies courses, 
perhaps due to the vigorous traditions 
of history and geography teaching. 

Asian Social Studies was pioneered 
just previous to the 1967 seminar and 
has continued to develop with the help 
of in-service courses. A new secondary 
social science course is now in prep- 
aration. It stresses concepts, skills and 
values, and integrates basic themes 
through the grades. Suggested themes 
include: the family; cities and society; 
science and technology; conflict; laws, 
rights and obligations. Subject masters 
on the syllabus committee are trying 
their hands at developing units based 
on these themes. 
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The Advisory Committee on the De- 
velopment of Social Science in Second- 
ary Schools was appointed late in 
1969. This committee advises the 
Director-General on policy concerning 
social science education in junior and 
senior high schools. 

The NSW Department of Education 
has not yet followed the example of 
other states and appointed full-time 
curriculum oflicers to assist in the de- 
velopment of social studies courses. 
However, there is increasing insistence 
that such positions be created. The re- 
cently established centres for Research 



BOOK REVIEW 

Social Science for the Secondary 
School, P. H. Partridge, W. F. Connell 
and S. W. Cohen. Sydney: Novak, 
1969. 

Until recently there has been very little 
public debate In this country about the 
area of tl.e total curriculum covered 
by 'social sciences*. The book under 
review is probably the first to set out 
in detail radical plans for curriculum 
revision in this area in Australian sec- 
ondary schools. 

The three authors of the book con- 
stituted the panel of directors at the 
seminar on the teaching of the social 
sciences organized by the Australian 
UNESCO Committee for Education 
and hetd in Burvvood, Melbourne, in 
September 1967. P. H. Partridge is 
the Professor of Social Philosophy at 
the Australian National University, 
NV. F. Connell is Professor cf Educa- 
tion at the University of Sydney, and 
S. W. Cohen is the Deputy Vicc-Oian- 
cellor of Macquarie University. 

At the seminar, which provided the 
material for the book, the question of 
whal should be done for social sciences 
in Australian schools was first raised 
on an organized basis. However, as 
the authors state, 'The book is a repott 
of what, in the authors' view% are the 
most worthwhile and promising ideas 
that hast emerged from all the recent 
discussions on teaching the social 
sciences in Australian schools.* 

The authors suggest that the organ- 
ization and orientation of the ’tradi- 
tional* subjects do not adequately equip 
pupils with the concepts and skills 
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in Learning and Instruction, and for 
Research in Measurement and Evalu- 
ation should ultimately be of assistance 
in fundamental research relevant to 
social science education. 

1 he Faculty of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of New South Wales is taking 
an active interest in new social science 
curricula in NSW and New Guinea, 
and the Departments of Education at 
Sydney and Macquarie Universities arc 
assisting in the training of future cur- 
riculum workers. Sydney Teachers’ 
College has developed an interdisciplin- 
ary course in social science method for 



which would enable them to under- 
stand the complex society in which they 
live. They argue that ’newer’ disciplines 
—sociology, economics, social anthro- 
pology and social psychology, political 
science, social geography and education 
— should contribute to the secondary 
school curriculum, together with the 
longer-established disciplines of his- 
tory and geography. 

The knowledge, skilts and altitudes 
which would be the aim of the study 
of society arc outlined in such general 
terms that it would be difficult to dis- 
pute their worth. The authors state In 
summary, ‘The aim of teaching the 
social sciences is to enable each pupil 
to understand this society of his, to 
grasp the manner of its behaviour, to 
acquire the skills through which it can 
be managed, to see the interrelation- 
ships of its parts, to comprehend its 
patterns as a whole, and, through this 
activity, to improve the quality of the 
life which he and his fellow citizens 
share in this society.’ 

When discussing the thorny question 
of how such study might be deveJof>cd 
for the secondary school, the authors 
offer no one simple solution. Rather 
•han the introduction of the newer dis- 
ciplines as separate studies, they ad- 
vocate a single subject incorporating 
what each discipline has to offer. 

Three methods of introducing a new 
subject— modification, integration and 
eduction (or innovation) — arc con- 
sidered. The authors outline possible 
course content arrived at by each 
method, and indicate the shortcomings 
of these outlines. They set out the 
general steps which they consider 
would be necessary for the successful 



graduate students. 

No new primary social studies com- 
mittee has been appointed, but this 
area is next on the list for revision 
and some preliminary investigations 
and discussions are being undertaken. 

In general there is surprising agree- 
ment among the states on the sorts of 
topics that best serve as the building 
blocks of a curriculum. This gives 
promise for cooperation at the national 
level. It is also surprising how ignorant 
we arc of trends and developments in 
other slates. Interstate communication 
is an urgent necessity. 



introduction of a new subject, and the 
criteria which the programme extend- 
ing over the first four years of second- 
ary school should meet. The leaching 
methods seen ns best achieving the 
purposes of the course arc pupil-direct- 
ed activity, inquiry and cooperative 
group rnvlhods. The organization of 
materials centres at school, regional, 
state and national levels is advocated. 

The final chapter outlines the pro- 
cedures for action by which the Bur- 
wood seminar hoped the new subjects 
would be developed and introduced. 

It was seen as desirable that much 
of the work of developing new sylla- 
buses and materials be carried out at 
the state level, but a national commit- 
tee and clearing house were thought 
necessary to provide services and facili- 
ties for the state committees and u> - 
commission projects. There was hope 
that finance for these activities would 
come from state and national govern- 
ments. 

How well these plans can be fulfilled 
in the lime remains to be seen. But if 
we agree that children lease school less 
well equipped than they could be to 
understand society, then it is obvious 
that our best efforts should be devoted 
to improving this situation. 

Social Science for the Secondary 
School raises this issue, and makes 
some suggestions about how lo come 
to grips with it. Debate and discussion 
could undoubtedly centre on a number 
of the assumptions and ideas in the 
book, but we hope that it will take 
place within a situation where concrete 
steps are being taken to try to improve 
what our schcls offer, rather than in an 
atmosphere of theoretical aridity. 



A New Course in Papua and 
New Guinea 



Although we have yet to see a new 
comprehensive social science course 
within Aus'ralia, there are interesting 
developments taking place in the Terri- 
tory of Papua and New Guinea. A 
number of Australian and New Zeal- 
and experts have been involved. Let 
us look at the outlines of the syllabus, 
and its aims and rationale. 

Organhaiion 

The new course is being gradually 
introduced into all secondary schools 
in the Territory. In 1970 it is being 
tested in a sample of Form I schools. 
Next year the Form II level course will 
be tried out, and Form I will be exten- 
ded to all schools. A similar procedure 
will operate in 1972 when the Form III 
course will be on trial, and Form II 
will be used in all schools. And so th'* 
process will be repeated throughout 
the secondary school. 

Nine schools arc taking part in the 
1970 trials. They represent a mixture 
of day and boarding, coastal and high- 
land, government and non-govemment, 
new and old, single sex and coeduca- 
tional. At least one teacher from each 
school attended the May 1969 Work- 
shop on Social Science Education. 

A teacher's kit is being produced to 
accompany the syllabus. It consists of 
a teacher's guide, a topic guide and 
sjggcsted activities for students Some 
of the material has been tested, but 
much remains to be done before it is 
available for use in schools in 1971. 

Teacher Training 

Workshops will be held at district 
and regional centres. They will allow 
teachers to exchange views, and to 
compare their progress with the expec- 
tations of the syllabus. Others Involved 
in the project will attend to give gui- 
dance-Urom the university, inspector- 
ate, teachers’ college, and education 
department, interested teachers from 
schools close to workshop centres can 
also attend. 

A number of committees, with 
members drawn from TPNO and over- 
seas, organire and operate the project, 
with the aid of officers from the educa- 
tion department. Academic consultants 
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and experts include Professor S. Enccl 
and Dr D. Dunphy (University of 
NSW), Professor J. E. Ritchie (Uni- 
versity of Waikato), and Dr G. Tre- 
vaskis (TPNG). Dr J. F. Clcvcrlcy 
(Monash University) and Mr O. L. 
Johnston (University of Tasmania) 
have assessed the whole primary social 
studies course. 

The Syllabus 

The course in social science for sec- 
ondary schools is to be a core unit of 
the curriculum. The syllabus is con- 
cerned with social change, its nature, 
its characteristics, its observed pheno- 
mena, its effects. The syllabus also 
compares and contrasts social change 
within the Territory with iha\ in other 
parts of the world. 

The course objectives, organization 
and content take account of the admin- 
istrative problem involved in the exis- 
tence of two distinct ‘terminal’ years 
in the Territory’s education system. 
One occurs at the end of Form II, the 
other at the end of Form IV. These 
two terminal points represent minimum 
educational levels for specified jobs. In 
addition, the composition of the secon- 
dary school population, its selectivity 
and relative smallness, its employment 
aspirations and likely future develop- 
ment within the Territory have all had 
to or taken into account when design- 
ing the syllabus. It has also had to be 
tailored to suit both indigenous needs 
and the capabilities of the teachers, 
most of whom are expatriate. 

The syllabus uses an inter-disciplin- 
ary approach. It draws upon the social 
sciences, defined in this case as: his- 
tory, geography, anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, political science, economics. The 
content and methods of these are used 
to tackle the problems and topics in 
the course from different but comple- 
mentary points of view'. The topics are 
thus conceived as starting points rather 
than ends in themselves, and become 
the media for developing the knowl- 
edge, skills and abilities set out in the 
organization of the syllabus. In this 
way the student's knowledge and abil- 
ity to analyse similar ecobkms in new 
contexts can be developed. 



'Concentric' Approach 

The approach used is ‘concentric’. 
For this, the student proceeds from a 
study of his local environment — home, 
village, school — to the study of town, 
region, province and world. Compara- 
tive studies at all these levels arc aimed 
at developing an understanding that 
much of what is taught in the social 
sciences is common material, though 
it becomes more complex the larger 
the society studied. 

There is also an element of ‘spiral 
development’ in the syllabus. Content 
studies in the first year arc looked at 
again in the third and fourth years, but 
from different points of view. The or- 
ganization of the syllabus into units 
covering particular topics entails an 
overlap in the use of concepts which 
recur at higher levels. Those learned 
in studying topics early in the course 
arc applied to (he study of later, more 
complex topics. 

The core studies in the social 
sciences arc designed to take eight 
periods a week. Provision is also made 
for elective topics for an extra two or 
three periods. The choice of these is 
left entirely to the discretion of the 
teacher. He may emphasize local In- 
terests and activities in more detail, or 
reflect the interest patterns of students, 
or enable himself to develop and pre- 
sent materials in which he has particu- 
lar interest and experts. 

Major Objectives 

The course has the following ob- 
jectives : 

(a) to develop understanding in the 
student of his role ir. particular groups 
and in society as a whole; 

(b) to know and understand the ‘cen- 
tral processes of society', particularly 
as they affect the development of the 
Territory; 

(c) to learn ‘skills of social inquiry 
and social action’ so that through an 
analysis and evaluation of social pro- 
cesses the student may increase his 
potential contribution to his country; 

(d) to ‘evaluate his individual growth 
in a changing society' and, at the same 
time, lead to a commitment of active 
participation in social life. 

Themes end StrsKlure 

The sy'labus develops four general 
themes: 'fear I— ‘Similarities and 
Differences'; Year 2 — *Changcs and 
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Development'; Year 3 — ‘Adaptation’; 
Year 4 — ‘The Modern World'. 

In Years 1 and 2 the emphasis is on 
acquainting students with the learning 
process and learning methods, includ- 
ing problem solving. Critical thinking 
and objectivity together with the basic 
concepts of the social sciences are in- 
troduced and developed. 

In Ycn r s 3 and 4 the emphasis in 
the first two terms of the third year is 
on the development of man from early 
times to pre-industrial society. This 
study leads to development of the con- 
cept of modernity, which is studied for 
the remainder of the course. This Is a 
concept v'hich emphasizes urban 
society, without losing sight of rural 
industry, agriculture and the village as 
indispensable facets of modern society. 

Year l Course 

(i) Individual and Society: social 
(group), individual and methodologi- 
cal aspects. 

(ii) Sell-study: individual charac- 
teristics, group characteristics, group 
interaction and self. 

(iii) Primary groups {family): func- 
tion of family and roles of members, 
division of labour, specialization, stat- 
us, obligations and rights, social con- 
trol, conflict in family; types of families 
—immediate, extended; other families 
in New Guinea; cultu*e and tradition 
in families. 

(iv) Primary groups: structure and 
organization of school, function, roles 
and status, social control and sanctions, 
problems in school, comparisons with 
other schools. 

(v) Primary groups ( village and 
community of school): structure and 
organization, customs, social control, 
institutions; supply and demand, cash 
flow, surplus, problems in the market. 

(vi) Survey of local area: history, 
change; physical environment- -land 
forms, land use, resources, space, dis- 
tance, dirccucn, ecology. 

(vii) Local sur\cy: transport, com- 
munication, technology, history of tech- 
nology, problems created by modern 
technology. 

(viii) European culture (analysing 
perceived differences): stereotypes, 

changing the stereotype, prejudices. 

(lx) European culture (Europeans 
in TPNO) : where did they come from, 
cokxvialization and national prestige, 
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land and resources, religious motives, 
humanitarian motives. 

Year 2 Course 

(i) Personal development, self, vo- 
cations, life cycle, changing behaviour, 
problems in growing up. 

(il) 77ie changing family: (a) social 
and economic change — functional 
changes, structural changes, customs; 
(b) the family as a universal unit — 
common to the whole world, demo- 
graphic view of the family, the family 
as a social group. 

(iii) The changing community: (a) 
economic — occupation, use of money, 
problems in the contemporary com- 
munity; (b) institutions — local gov- 
ernment — structure and organization, 
functions; relationship to central gov- 
ernment, administration; the school in 
the community; firm, factory, planta- 
tion; the Mission — aims and objec- 
tives, history in local area; (c) institu- 
ting change in community develop- 
ment — resources, personnel, facilities, 
rewards; tackling the problem. 

(iv) National development in 
TPNG: nation and village, modern de- 
velopments, national planning, con- 
flicts in TPNG society, political parties. 

(v) Development of neighbouring 
countries: (a) Australia — discovery, 
population and demography, political 
development, rural development, urban 
development, interdependence of city 
and country, physical terrain, economic 
growth. (Neighbouring countries to be 
analysed in a similar way to Australia.) 

(vi) Choice between Indonesia and 
a Pacific country: (a) Indonesia- 
primitive affluence, population pres- 
sure, unification, Java and the outer 
islands, later Dutch colonialism; 
Nationalism and Islam; feudal aristoc- 
racy to guided democracy; confronta- 
tion with Malaysia; relationship to 
TPNG — the border question; (b) a 
Pacific country— e.g. Fiji, Hawaii, 
New Zealand, New Caledonia; colon- 
ialism, nationalistic and revitalization 
movements; nationhood or nationalism; 
elite and the masses; stages in indepen- 
dence and problems in attaining nation- 
hood. 

(vii) lapan: the Tokugawa Period; 
breakdown of isolation, religion and 
monarchy. 

(viii) It’orM powers: Russia and 
America — effect of capitalism and 



communism on political organization, 
social organization, economic organiza- 
tion, 

(ix) United Nations: origins and 
structure, functions, organization, 
achievements, relationships to TPNG. 

Year 3 Course 

(i) Overview of Years 1 and 2. 

(ii) Physical environment: (a) 

physical processes — the seasons, cli- 
mate, man’s adaptation to these; (b) 
topographies — development of the 

caith’s crust, physical landforms; types 
of landscapes; vegetation types; soil 
resources and uses; effect of men’s 
habitation in creating topographies. 

(iii) The early development of man : 
Australo Pithicus to homo sapiens; big 
brain; immaturity at birth; absence of 
fixed instinctual patterns; the develop- 
ment of communities. 

(iv) Society as a system: rural de- 
velopment — (a) general — traditional 
man/land systems; balance of nature; 
population pressure and movement; 
(b) ease study — origins of the people 
of TPNG; parallel case study — Poyl- 
nesian or Aboriginal developments. 

(v) Rise of urban centres: China, 
South-East Asia, Egypt, the Incas or 
Mexico, (a) reason for settlement; (b) 
urban growth— means of growth, 
materials, labour; (c) results of growth 
— social organization, economic, learn- 
ing, leisure, culture, aggression and 
defence, technology. 

(vi) The impact of technology : 
tools, machines; transpoit, communi- 
cations; effect on environment. 

(vii) Adaptation to the modern 
world: outline of international develop- 
ments since World War II to place 
countries being studied in a broad per- 
spective; (a) the Great Powers; (b) 
important Asian nations; (c) world 
problems. 

Ytar 4 Course 

(i) Modern cities: review of growth 
of urban centres; rural /urban interde- 
pendence; reasons for growth of mod- 
em cities— economic, social, techno- 
logical; ideas of mass society. 

(ii) Social structure in urban society : 
social organization, administration; 
means of informal social control, 
means of formal social control. 

(iii) Major groups in urban society: 
(*) political parties— nature and ideas; 



main political parties in TPNO; (b) 
trade unions — aims and policies; trade 
unions in TPNO. 

(iv) Use of public money: town ad- 
ministration and public needs, alloca- 
tion of money through budget, cost of 
public services, public accounts, rate 
and taxation system, grants to TPNO 
and their uses; role of the bank; plan- 
ning — (a) economic, (b) social, (c) 
physical. 

(v) Problems of urbanization: (a) 
general — physical and demographic 
problems; social problems involving 
social disruption and disorganization; 
control and solution of problems; (b) 
the individual — wider choice, free- 
dom and independence with regard to 



NICSSE hopes to make available in- 
formation on a wide variety of mater- 
ials, but only a few of these can be in- 
cluded in the bulletin. Most will be 
published separately as reports or oc- 
casional papers of varying length. 
These will include descriptions of Aus- 
tralian and overseas materials, critical 
reviews, reports of experimental pro- 
jects and research, a.vd individual con- 
tributions to the discussion of curricu- 
lum problems. We plan to produce 
about twenty items during 1970. 

A list of items already available* is 
given below, followed by a list of items 
planned or in course of preparation. 
In addition, some of the earlier items 
describing materials will be later sup- 
plemented by critical reviews and dis- 
cussion by experts in various fields. 

Items Available 

I. Holt Social Studies Curriculum 

(a) A general description of the Holt 
social studies curriculum materials of 
which Edwin Fenton is general editor; 
summary of the educational rationale 
given for the curriculum; brief views 
on the ‘inquiry approach* by prominent 
American educationists; comments of 
two Australian educators who have 
used the materials in the classroom. 

(b) Separate, detailed descriptions of 
the student texts, teachers' guides, 
audio-visual aids and test booklets, 
comprising the following courses: (I) 
The Shaping of Western Society, (ii) 
Tradition and Change in Pour Socie- 
ties, (Hi) The Humanities in Three 



job opportunities, leisure, culture con- 
flict, adaptation — socially and econ- 
omically. 

(vi) The village in modern society: 
interaction betv r ccn city and hinter- 
land; agriculture in the economy of 
the nation; village as part of one 
nation; occupations in the rural sector. 

(vii) Culture: as a system of be- 
lief — (a) in the local area and its 
simplified view of life; (b) developing 
nationalism in TPNO, breakdown of 
simple beliefs through education, cul- 
tural change. 

(viii) The development o) ideolo- 
gies: democracy, communism, social- 
ism, capitalism, totalitarianism: his- 
torical development, thinkers, origina- 



Cities, (iv) Comparative Political Sys- 
tems, (v) Comparative Economic Sys- 
tems, (vi) Introduction to the Behav- 
ioral Sciences, (vii) A New Hirtory 
of the United States. 

2. The Monash Social Science Curricu- 
lum Development Project 

A collation of reports to date on the 
experimental project being conducted 
at Monasb University under the super- 
vision of Dr F. J. Hunt. 

3. History Teaching In Victoria: 
Directions of Change 

An article by Mr Ian Whelan, formerly 
Executive Officer of the Victorian Ad- 
visory Committee on the Teaching of 
the Social Sciences. 

4. Minnesota University Social Studies 

Project 

A summary of the final report by 
Eoith West <7 cl, on the preparation 
and evaluation of social studies cur- 
riculum guides and materials for 
Grades K-14. 

5. 'The Organization of Labour' 

A description of three different treat- 
ments of the topic 'The Organization 
of Labour*: that of the Harvard Social 
Studies Project's Public Issues series; 
of the Holt Social Studies Curriculum; 
and of Australian Economic Frame- 
work by N. T. Drohan and J H. Day. 

6. Harvard Social Studies Project 
(a) A description of the Harvard 
Social Studies Project's/ Public Issues 
series (Oliver and Newmann), includ- 
ing rationale and teaching methods. 



tors and implications; conflict of ideol- 
ogies; revision and development of 
concepts from Year 2 — emerging 
nations. 

(ix) international relations: econo- 
mic — uneven distribution of wealth, 
economic aid and agreements; socio- 
economic — population pressures and 
demographic problems; political — cur- 
rent conflicts; the need for economic 
and political international cooperation. 

(x) The future : the individual, his 
impoilancc, dignity, future prospects 
and human rights; TPNO— economic, 
political and social developments en- 
visaged and problems to be overcome; 
the world — internationalism and co- 
operation, understanding, trust, peace. 

(b) A summary of Teaching Public 
Issues in the High School by D. \V. 
Oliver and T. P. Shaver. 

7. The Study of American Political 
Behaviour 

Summary of H. D. Mehlinger's paper 
on the Indiana University High School 
Curriculum Center in Oovemmenl Pro- 
ject. 

8. The Social Sciences in the Austral- 
ian Secondary School Curriculum 

An article based on relevant material 
in R. T. Fitzgerald's book The Second- 
ary School at Sixes and Sevens (to be 
published shortly by ACER). 

Items Planned or In Preparation 

1. Australian Geography Courses and 
Social Science. 

2. Experiments in the Social Science 
Curriculum. The first of a series of re- 
ports on experimental projects in Aus- 
tralian schools. 

3. Games and Simulation : A Hew 
Technique in the Classroom. 

4. Teacher Education in Social 
Science. Reports on current courses, 
methods and problems. 

5. Asian Studies in Australian Schools. 
5. A New Approach in Social S'udits. 
A report on the development oi new 
sot'al studies courses in New South 
Wales based on a social sconce ap- 
proach. 

7. Economics for Younger Students. 
A review of overseas p.ojects aiming 
to teach economics to primary or lower 
secondary pupils. 

* The materials themselves may be exam- 
ined at ACER by teachers and «her in- 
terested people. 



Materials Available from NICSSE 
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Teachers may well feel uncertain when 
faced with requests that they introduce 
broader studies of society Into their 
school programmes. Sue’’ proposals 
may appear not unlike ofTcis for special 
courses In sot, alcohcl and driver edu- 
cation. fn part, they reflect a growing 
community demand that the secondary 
school assume functions formerly be- 
longing to the family. Also, modern 
society, troubled by problems of its 
own making, seeks to enlighten the 
adolescent about the nature of current 
change and wants to equip him to cope 
with it. 

fn the past, courses devoted to the 
study of social problems have held 
relatively little appea' for secondary 
teachers in Australia. Such courses, 
usually tc *d 'social studies', tended 
to be reserved for less academic stu- 
dents. Theii typical blend of material 
from the fields of history and geography 
did not, as one critic put it, ‘overtax 
the brain' and made 'fairly pleasant 
reading*. In recent sears, however, 
social studios has won Improved status 
In some states by becoming one of the 
bask or ’core' studies in the junior 
school programme. 

Wider Concept 

Those academics and others wishing 
to extend further the social studies con- 
cept by including data from the ‘newer’ 
disciplines favour lire use of the term 
"social sciences'. They argue that soci- 
ology and anthropology, as well as 




economics and social psychology, can 
contribute much to the adolescent’s 
understanding of his environment. This 
approach involves the lask of integra- 
ting in some way or other those diverse 
elements considered relevant to tire 
study of a particular topic. 

Needless to say, the task becomes a 
most formidable one. Even at university 
level, the adoption of fully inter- 
disciplinary approaches to teaching has 
yet to progress very far. Scholars and 
academics usually find it difficult 
enough to keep up with the stream of 
new knowledge coming to hand in their 
own respective fields. Understandably 
they seem loath to venture too far into 
strange territory. 

On the other hand, scholars are tend- 
ing to 'borrow' more and more from 
other disciplines. Historians, for In- 
stance, In seeking to explain past de- 
velopments rely far more heavily than 
before on economk and sociological 
data. Social scientists have become 
increasingly aware of links between 
factors and elements not previously 
considered to have been much related. 
Trends of this kind give hope that in- 
tegrated approaches to the structuring 
of s; ial science courses for schools 
will prove realistic. 

Cnrrkuhim hv}ttn 

Over the past decade or so, curricu- 
lum workers have been especially con- 
cerned with the problems of handling 
the avalanche of new knowledge. The 



old notion that there is & certain 5 .dy 
of fads which every child should know 
no longer applies. Consequently cur- 
riculum projects have aimed at pro- 
ducing alternatives to the traditional 
goal of mastery of content through 
essentially bookish methods. 

So far, progress in this direction has 
been most marked in the fields of the 
physical and biological sciences. Large- 
scale curriculum projects established in 
the United States during the oost-Sput- 
nik years have harnessed the full-rime 
efforts of leading scholars and other 
educators in order to dev’vc ,v wide 
range of structured learning experien- 
ces and materials. Other coun’ries, such 
as England and — more recently — Aus- 
tralia, have also mounted extensive 
curriculum projects in these same fields. 

Wort in the other disciplines, with 
the possible exception of mathematics, 
has yet to w in the same kind of support 
and recognition as in the sciences. 
Nevertheless a growing number of pro- 
jects have been mourned overseas- 
most of them again being fn the USA . 
Within the general area of the social 
sciences, a considerable variety of 
courses has already been developed. 
Some are based on single disciplines 
such as history, anthropology and geo- 
graphy, while others embody a more 
explicit inter-disciplinaty approach. 
Australia has yet to estabiish similar 
project* in these fields. 

One of the most cbvious difficulties 




with the social sciences is the lack of 
clearly defined boundaries. Educators 
cannot readily agree on which particu- 
lar disciplines should or should not be 
included. Yet the vastness of the sub- 
ject-matter makes it desirable to limit 
or restrict the field of study in some 
definite way. Otherwise the subject may 
appear to be little more than a collec- 
tion of ad hoc arbitrarily-decided 
exercises whose value remains un- 
certain. 

At a Disadvantage 

It is this vagueness in definition 
which seems to have put the social 
sciences at a relative disadvantage to 
the physical and biological sciences. 

In the latter case, the new types of 
courses have tended to place con- 
siderable emphasis on the research for 
broad principles by which students can 
integrate new data with existing know- 
ledge and discover patterns of meaning. 
Much of this work rests on a belief that 
the various disciplines possess different 
structures and ways of organizing and 
processing data. Students undertaking 
those courses are meant therefore to 
come to understand the particular con- 
cepts and apply the special methods 
belonging to those disciplines. 

Such a theory of unique structures 
with stress on rather specialized tech- 
niques runs counter in spirit to inter- 
disciplinary approaches. If we would 
have the student examine new situations 
or problems in ways adopted by re- 
search scientists and other scholars, 
then logically, according to the theory, 
the material under study should clearly 
belong to a particular discipline. This 
would mean that students undertaking 
a general science course, for instance, 
might think sometimes like a physicist, 
sometimes like a chemist, and at other 
times like a biologist. Obviously such 
an approach is theoretically viable 
only wh^' no overlap between the 
discipline^ occurs. It could hardly work 
therefore in the study of society, with 
its intrinsically multi-faceted situations 
and problems. 

So tar, little agreement has been 
reached in any of the disciplines as 
to what constitutes their respective 
basic structures. This uncertainty ap- 
pears likely to persist. We can expect 
the various subject fields to remain in 
a state of flux for some time lo come. 

If anything, the existing boundaries 
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between particular fields of study will 
become more and more vague and 
arbitrary. The quest for definite and 
unique structures in social science cur- 
ricula offers therefore little prospect of 
immediate help to the classroom tea- 
cher. 

Inquiry Method 

An alternative approach — and one 
which has gained wider support — is to 
stress the actual processes by which 
scholars and research workers handle 
data. Accordingly, the student be- 
comes an active inquirer rather than 
remaining an inert receptor. Rather 
than merely record secondhand ideas 
and opinions, he ‘discovers* new truths 
and relationships for himself. Thus the 
student literally becomes the scientist, 
or the historian, or the geographer, 
and makes, as far as possible, his own 
observations and interpretations of the 
data collected by himself or organized 
for him. 

These methods fit well into the aca- 
demic traditions of Australian secon- 
dary schools. They hold considerable 
appeal for subject specialists who 
usually make up teaching staffs. More- 
over, the notion of every child becom- 
ing a scholar through coming to un- 
derstand and apply the special 
methods and rules belonging to the 
study of a discipline serves to justify 
the familiar subject-centred approach 
to the school programme. 

Not surprisingly much of the inno- 
vation made within social science 
courses has tended to reflect the in- 
fluence of fairly recent scholarship and 
research methods. The use of primary 
sources, statistical data and first-hand 
observation has become more common. 
Teachers responding to these trends 
have taken advantage of the volume 
of new writing and the paperback 
revolution to set assignment and pro- 
ject work based on a range of available 
references wider than the students* 
texts and class sets of books. The im- 
provement in school and local town 
library facilities — though still generally 
far from adequate — has also encou- 
raged schools to promote more inde- 
pendent study activities. 

Change of this kind has occurred 
increasingly in the junior school where 
previous approaches have proved less 
and less satisfactory. Attempts to cater 
for less academic student* within the 



traditional types of geography and 
history courses, essentially by diluting 
syllabus content, have not proved fruit- 
ful. One consequence has been that 
teachers have sought to introduce 
subject-matter more closely related to 
the child's experience and interests, 
and to reorganize courses to allow for 
the study of these topics or interests in 
greater depth. Studies of local suburbs 
and districts — their histories, social 
structure, industries and general layout 
— have become more popular At the 
same time there has been a swing away 
from courses which aim to cover com- 
prehensively large periods of history 
and extensive portions of the globe. 

The Teacher's Role 

Obviously these new types of course 
involve greater teaching skills. They 
call for fairly experienced practitioners 
who have studied the relevant disci- 
plines in some depth and can suc- 
cessfully organize and implement a 
carefully worked out programme of 
activities. Such a programme also in- 
volves teachers in closer relationships 
with individual students. Given these 
sophisticated and demanding tasks, the 
quality of school staffing becomes more 
and more important. Clearly the prob- 
lems here loom large. 

Those hoping to bring about rapid 
and sweeping change in school courses 
and methods have sometimes failed to 
appreciate the teacher’s position. Con- 
sequently they have been disappointed 
by the rather poor general response to 
the new materials made available. Re- 
search undertaken overseas suggests 
that teachers (like any oMier profes- 
sional group being asked to forsake 
long-accepted methods) need to be 
given ample opportunity to study the 
whole philosophy and rationale of any 
alternative approaches put forward. 
Experience has shown that extensive 
schemes of inservice education consti- 
tute a vital element in curriculum 
renewal. 

Student Skills 

Equally important is the matter of 
preparing adolescents for the more 
complex learning tasks demanded of 
them. Despite the widening range of 
abilities and interests within the stu- 
dent body, the trend towards ‘intellec- 
tualizing* the school programme has, if 
anything, strengthened during ihe past 



decade. While providing greater scope 
for individual initiative and original 
thought* the new approaches often re- 
quire the student to collect, arrange 
and analyse a good deal of information. 
They involve therefore better-developed 
skills in reading and comprehension 
(among other things) than were called 
for in the old ‘take a note’ methods. 
Yet a significant number of students, 
we know, enter secondary school de- 
ficient in these basic skills and remain 
so in later years. 

It is possible that the preparation of 
stimulating learning materials, struc- 
tured in ways that allow for different 
levels of understanding and abilities, 
will help resolve some of these prob- 
lems. Similarly the carefully devised 
use of audio-visual media including 
videotapes may serve as effective altern- 
atives to the printed word. As a result, 
a greater number of students than 
otherwise may be able to cope with 
more intellectually demanding tasks. 

Influencing Behaviour 

The nature and purpose of these 
tasks depends essentially on the ob- 
jectives set for teaching about society 
in the secondary school. For teachers, 
aiming mainly at shedding light on 
social phenomena and developments, 
the concentration on higher cognitive 
processes may appear fully justified. 
For others, concerned with directi' 
influencing adolescent behaviour, the 
setting out of non-cognitive affective 
objectives which are related to the 
interests and attitudes of adolescents 
becomes essential. 

To what extent the study of society 
in the secondary school can influence 
adolescent behaviour remains so far un- 
known. Nor are educators in Australia 
agreed on whether such studies should 
directly aim at objectives of this land. 
They do agree on the whole that the 
study of history or geography or some 
other social science contributes to the 
adolescent’s understanding of the com- 
munity or world in which he lives. Yet 
they differ widely on the question of 
what should be studied or how it should 
be learnt. Given the increasing number 
of different groups involved, we can 
expect relatively little unanimity on 
these issues in the future. 

Under present circumstances, the 
tasks of devising and implementing 
satisfactory alternative approaches to 
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those now operating will continue to 
fall to the classroom teacher or groups 
of teachers within the same school. We 
have as yet in Australia no cooperative 
or coordinated projects for the de- 
velopment of curricula and associated 
learning materials. While projects in 
progress overseas may produce results 
of significant value for Australian tea- 
chers, the need for similar work under- 
taken locally by gifted scholars and 
educators on a joint full-time basis 
becomes apparent, if social environ- 
mental factors peculiar to our own 
culture and school systems are to be 
taken account of adequately. Until this 
happens, the teaching of the social 
sciences in Australian secondary 
schools will be handicapped by a 



dearth of learning materials which have 
been developed according to an ex- 
plicit rationale and carefully evaluated 
on that basis. 

R. T. FITZGERALD 



The pleasing response to the first issue 
suggests that the bulletin can serve a 
useful purpose. One of our major 
aims is to serve as a channel of com- 
munication to schools throughout 
Australia. Within this role we would 
welcome from teachers repoits of new 
approaches or experiments they have 
undertaken in the field of social 
sciences within their own schools. We 
are interested in publishing reports 
of this kind in future issues of the 
bulletin. 



A Postscript on Queensland 



Since writing ‘Recent Impressions of 
Five States’ in the first edition of this 
bulletin, Dr Dufly has visited Queens- 
land and has forwarded this PS to 
his article. 



Queensland has made a major move at 
the primary level by designing a new 
syllabus based on the curriculum model 
developed by Hilda Taba. The curricu- 
lum utilizes the Taba objectives and 
strategies, but distinctive Australian 
content has been developed and use 
is also made of the expanding environ- 
ment model to move from individual to 
international contexts. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of 
the Queensland programme is the de- 
velopment of mini-reference libraries 
which consist of some fourteen titles, 
with approximately thirty books in all, 
for use. in each Queensland classroom. 
Sets of colour slides are also being de- 
veloped by the committee with the. 
help of two full-time curriculum work- 
ers, Ray Hibbins and Fred Bower. 

I watched teacher at Mount Gravatt 
South State School making effective 
use of cross-cultural comparisons and 
concept development strategics. The 
teachers are fortunate at this school in 
having Ken Sydney, a social studies 
committee member, as principal. The 



state has a major problem of inservice 
education ahead, in seeking to imple- 
ment such a challenging programme 
after very limited trials. One hopes they 
will devote adequate time and re- 
sources to inservice and preservice edu- 
cation. 

At the secondary level things have 
moved much more slowly and no 
new social science course has been 
developed. A working party was set up, 
with representatives from various 
social science disciplines, and a search- 
ing criticism of the draft plan was made. 
Criticism centred on the lack of com- 
parative and historical depth of the 
plan, and suggestions were made on 
the value of Parson’s four basic func- 
tional problems as a useful model for 
studying society. (The functional ap- 
proach has also been put to use in 
Western Australia and New South 
Wales.) The working party has not 
met in 13/0, probably because it 
was waiting for the Radford Report 
to come out. 

This report is now available and 
makes such recommendations as the 
abolition of external exams and the 
introduction of subjects initiated by 
schools. If fully implemented, this 
report promises to be a major turning 
point in Queensland educational his- 
tory. Hopefully its influence may also 
spread to other states. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

Teaching About Society: problems and 
possibilities, edited by D. G. Dufty, 
Kent Town, SA: Rigby, 1970. 

In appearing three years after the Bur- 
wood seminar from which much of its 
inspiration has been derived, Dr David 
Dufty's book comes at a time of un- 
certainty and lack of clear direction in 
social science education in Australia. 
Issues concerning teaching about so- 
ciety have arisen for which either safe 
conventional teaching methods or 
more progressive alternatives might 
well have been proposed. Happily Dr 
Dufty and his twelve Australian co- 
authors have chosen the latter, 

In nearly 450 pages, they deal with 
the majority of problems relating to 
teaching about society, drawing lib- 
erally on overseas ideas as well as the 
few achievements that have occurred 
at home. They attempt to provide a 
number of guidelines, and make sug- 
gestions about the future with degrees 
of insight and success which vary with 
each contributor’s academic back- 
ground and depth of teaching experi- 
ence. 

The result is a pot-pourri of practical 
advice, theoretical models, ‘political* 
speculation and some building of 
castles in the air, mixed up with very 
comprehensive information about cour- 
ses, teaching practices, and audio- 
visual media from a variety of sources. 
The book lacks a tight structure; 
some of it is repetitious when deal- 
ing with classroom practices and media. 

Uneven quality is perhaps a result 
of contributors with varying back- 
grounds. It is noteworthy that those 
with close experience of teacher-train- 
ing college work have most success in 
keeping their feet on the ground. This 
is preferable to relying on the often 
facile diagnoses of overseas experts 
whose glib solutions may not match 
indigenous needs. 

, A feature of the book, forecast by 
Dufty’s introduction, is the number of 
questions posed for which answers are 
not provided. As an exercise in stirring 
people to think about problems and do 
something constructive, this is quite 
legitimate. However, so much is left 
hanging up in the air that it produces 
the impression that answers cannot be 



found, and would not be forthcoming 
at present even if contributors were 
pressed for them. 

Value to Teachers 

Teachers, who, for various reasons, 
tend to be somewhat wary of yet an- 
other book telling them how to teach, 
should give this one more than a cur- 
sory inspection. Despite minor draw- 
backs, it is a mine of information — 
not all of it easily recoverable due to 
a limited index — and is essential read- 
ing in social science education. It is a 
ready reference book from which to get 
practical ideas on lesson planning, as 
well as a source of inspiration for those 
teachers who wish to aspire to the 
heights of curriculum development and 
course construction. 

At least six of its sixteen chapters 
are directly concerned with the prac- 
ticalities of classwork, and many pro- 
vide comprehensive units of work in 
addition to advice on how to teach 
them. Four of the chapters, in the sec- 
tion devoted to contributions from in- 
dividual social sciences, give a great 
deal of sound information and ideas. 

Most chapters provide copious 
references, usually grouped under 
categories relating to major aspects 
discussed in the chapter. For teachers 
who wish to learn more about over- 
seas courses by contacting project 
directors or distributing agents, an ap- 
pendix provides the name, major 
emphasis and address of some sixty 
curriculum development projects in 
the United States. These are grouped 
under single social science subject 
headings, inter-disciplinary approaches 
and classroom approaches and media. 
Another appendix lists subject associ- 
ations in Australia. 

Specialist s' Views 

The six specialists, whose views 
make up the section dealing with con- 
tributions from the disciplines, cover 
between them nearly all the key social 
sciences. 

C. F. Makin’s cogent account of an- 
thropology’s potential contribution to 
social science courses is in lUo cultural 
and ethnographical tradition of the 
subject. This is very suitable for 
secondary school courses, and reflects 
not only his own training under Pro- 
fessor Bemdt, a doyen of Australian 
anthropologists, but also his own re- 



search into community and aboriginal 
problems. Now principal of Graylands 
Teachers’ College, Makin’s experience 
in teacher training is obvious in the 
design of two comprehensive specimen 
units he provides at the end of the 
chapter. The first deals with a tradi- 
tional aboriginal culture, and the other 
describes how a local community study 
might be conducted* 

While not all teachers would agree 
with D. S. Biddle's enthusiastic claims 
for the status of geography in the 
social sciences, many teachers will find 
his chapter valuable. It clarifies new 
trends in the fundamental concepts of 
the subject, and gives a useful section 
on the use of models in urban geo- 
graphy. 

The chapter on economics by Alan 
Gregory, a lecturer at Monash Uni- 
versity, has the same general style. The 
author is prominent in the Victorian 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, and 
his chapter reflects his concern that 
economics should be seen as contribu- 
ting to training for citizenship. This is 
backed by a number of examples 
drawn from American courses and 
projects, but carries the caution that 
there is some danger in jumping on 
to bandvvaggons. In view of the 
apparent lack of real progress since 
Burwood, Gregory’s final com nent is 
worth noting — ‘critical and creative 
effort is preferable to the easy alterna- 
tive of inertia* {my italics). 

The very positive attitudes of the 
three authors so far considered con- 
trast noticeably with the views of those 
concerned with sociology and political 
science. Both tend to be more aca- 
demic and somewhat theoretical. TLs 
may be due to the inherent difficulty 
of translating an academic discipline 
into the more practical framework 
needed for a school subject. Both sub- 
jects are poorly catered for in schools, 
and there is consequently little prece- 
dent to draw upon for ideas. Caution 
and a reluctance to make innovative 
suggestions are understandable to some 
extent in such circumstances, but the 
net effect is disappointing. 

Dr John Hunt, senior lecturer in the 
Faculty of Education at Monash Uni- 
versity, gives a closely reasoned ac- 
count of socio’ogy’s potentialities. He 
stresses a structural approach as the 
best way to provide a means of inden- 
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tifying component elements and their 
organization. His recommendation that 
sociology should be introduced initially 
to sixth forms recognizes the subject’s 
intrinsic difficulties and the dearth of 
trained teachers for it. G. S. Harman, 
& research fellow in the Education Re- 
search Unit at ANU, sees no reason 
why politics should not be taught from 
elementary school onwards, provided 
an informal emphasis is used instead 
of the usual approach through formal 
government structure. 

J. M. Graham’s contribution on his- 
tory merits special consideration by all 
those concerned with the status of this 
subject in the social sciences. It blends 
understanding of the field with an ob- 
vious academic honesty regarding the 
slender claims of the subject to be a 
major social science. This view is 
backed by evidence from subject ex- 
aminers and special committees in 
Australia, and from a large number of 
overseas projects concerned to improve 
history’s effectiveness. It is in refresh- 
ing contrast to the sweeping claims 
made by many other writers, who 
appear to see it as the only subject 
able to teach about society. 

Graham, a lecturer at Newcastle 
Teachers’ College, with a good deal of 
teaching and administrative experience 
in secondary schools, proposes that a 
suitable structure for history can be 
found if it is regarded in the schools 
as a scr ice study’ rather than some- 
thing to be taught. In this role it would 
be used to ‘inquire into the traditional 
roots of social phenomena and the 
changes that have occurred i.i time’. 

Fragmentation 

Apart from this view, the net effect 
of the contributions from five other 
experts is to reinforce the fragmenta- 
tion already apparent in social studies 
teaching, iet alone social sciences. 
Consideration of children’s needs, as 
expressed by themselves and not as 
subject or course designers imagine 
them to be, is rarely if ever apparent. 
It is worth speculating about who will 
derive most benefit from their mixed 
offerings. Some converted teachers 
most certainly wilh Others be:et by 
g;oss difficulties in large classes, over- 
loaded timetables and lack of oppor- 
tunity to explore new ideas are unlikely 
to derive anything except a sense of 
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frustration and, possibly, some wishful 
thinking that a millenium may dawn 
some day. How are their needs to be 
met? 

Some General Solutions 

A great deal of the remainder of the 
book is taken up with ‘bread-and-but- 
ter 1 issues applicable to all subjects, and 
involving not only sober realization of 
all the many problems we are faced 
with, but also a great amount of prac- 
tical advice oil how they might be 
solved. Of these chapters Dufty con- 
tributes five, all built around the cen- 
tral theme of how to teach about 
society — TAS as he prefers to call it, 
in view of the inadequacies he finds in 
other titles such as social studies or 
social sciences. For the busy teacher 
some of this may not seem important, 
but all should read the chapters de- 
voted to probing classroom practices 
and designing integrated courses. Here 
is Dufty at his most practical, offering 
not only the recommendations of over- 
seas projects but also his own ideas 
based on tried and tested projects. 

Dufty is now a senior lecturer in the 
Department of Education at Sydney 
University, and for many years prior to 
this was associated wi*h Wagga Wagga 
Teachers’ Training College. He is also 
able to draw upon research and study 
in the United States, notably at a 
recognized centre for research into 
social sciences at Stanford, California. 
He has taken a special interest in 
teaching about Asian societies, and 
the unhs he outlines blend conventional 
subjects with art and music, in an en- 
deavour to get away from many of the 
stereotyped views which masquerade 
as dealing with Asian cultures, but in 
fact contain little but history and geo- 
graphy. 

Some of Dufty’s ideas about stybs 
of Caching in the classroom should be 
made required reading for all student 
teachers and others who still consider 
that teachmg about society can be 
achieved with a piece of chalk in one 
hand and a book in the other. They re- 
flect N. J. Holland’s central concept that 
teaching is a dynamic process of class- 
room interaction. In his model, learn- 
ing, evaluation, teaching, feedback and 
self-assessment are fused in an evolving 
single system, which is as much a help 
to the development of professional self- 



awareness for the teacher as it is pre- 
ferable for the pupil. Dufty takes this 
a stage further by suggesting that even 
the ‘very category of classroom teacher 
might be due for disposal’. His alterna- 
tives include teaching through multi- 
media kits, simulation and other moti- 
vational devices and team-teaching; he 
also adds practical suggestions on how 
these methods can be handled. 

The Result 

Where does all this get us at this 
point of time in Australian social 
science education? In the three years 
since Burwood — now rather a nostalgia 
watchword to comfort the faithful — 
projects have come and gone, commit- 
tees have been formed only to dissolve, 
and virtually nothing comprehensive 
has been achieved. If Dufty’s book does 
anything it should bring home to tea- 
chers, administrators, curriculum de- 
signers and those involved in teacher 
training that we are antiquated, un- 
imaginative and grossly ill-equipped to 
tackle the tasr for which, presumably, 
we have been employed. 

D. M. Bennett, a chief research 
officer at the Australian Council for 
Educational Research, discusses some 
of the ‘political 1 reasons for lack of 
progress, and they make depressing 
reading. Bennett’s detailed survey of 
the situation in social studies subjects 
in schools provided the factual basis 
of the Burwood Seminar. We might 
wonder now whether the picture would 
be materially different if such a survey 
were repeated. 

Cooperation at a National Level 

Donald McLean’s plea for educating 
pupils and their parents in social issues 
through the mass media provides one 
solution. W. B. Brewer’s emphasis on 
the need to involve teachers at all levels 
through associations, seminars, in- 
service training and the like is another. 
I. H. Nicholson stresses the importance 
of greatly refurbished and improved 
teacher training in the colleges and 
university departments. Are all these 
solutions enough? 

Let us follow, rather than pay lip 
service to those curriculum experts we 
profess to believe in — Taba, Wheeler 
and others — by first establishing what 
is needed in social science education 
and by whom. Dufty’s book is notably 
lacking in really down-to-earth, detailed 
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appraisal of such aspects. We do not 
know with any certainty what teachers 
need or what an industrial society needs 
for education about its ‘popular* social 
and political culture. Above all, we 
do not know what our pupils need and 
would like to have in their courses, 
because we have never bothered to find 
out. 

Research Priority 

It is essential that we give priority 
to research into all needs, carried out 
by teachers with the help of research 
organizations closely in touch with 
schools, It must not lead to yet another 
academic research report, promptly 
shelved and forgotten — the fate of so 
many projects — but action research in 
which the policy-making element is 
central 

Some of this has been done in a very 
limited way in Australia and much 
more overseas. There seems little doubt 
that teachers need units and spelled- 
out courses, with accompanying 
materials and kits, rather than gran- 
diose curriculum models. They also 
need a means of getting in touch with 
other teachers to find out what is going 
on in Australia. 

But serious planned progress on a 
national basis can only be made if ade- 
quate financial support is made avail- 
able at this level, rather than dissipated 
around a number of separatist claim- 
ants. 

Dufty has stressed national priori- 
ties in his last chapter. If his book gets 
this message across to all those con- 
cerned with social science education, it 
will have done its job well. 

B. M. BULUVANT 



Materials from nicsse 

Many people have expressed in- 
terest in receiving materials and have 
stated their willingness to pay the 
charge of $4 per annum to receive 
the twenty items available. If you still 
wish to purchase your copies, please 
send your name and address together 
with a cheque or money order for S4 
payable to the Australian Council for 
Educational Research. The first batch 
of materials will be sent to you im- 
mediately and further seU will follow 
as they are prepared. 



The results of American projects in the 
social sciences area funded by the US 
Office of Education and other bodies 
are now becoming available. The majo- 
rity has been carried out on a scale and 
with a variety of approaches and ideas 
which Australia could not afford to 
duplicate, but which it would be un- 
wise to ignore when considering what 
developments are desirable and possible 
in Australia. The following review has 
been prepared by NICSSE for the in- 
formation of teachers in Australia. 

Every project which sets out to pro- 
duce materials for use in schools must 
translate its theories into practice, so 
that questions on all aspects of curricu- 
lum construction — aims, methods, con- 
tent, organization — receive some sort 
of answer. The types of questions asked 
are as valid for Australia as for 
America, and the answers given may 
help in our thinking about the problem. 

Major Projects 

A number of the American projects, 
such as the work of the Carnegie Social 
Studies Curriculum Development Cen- 
ter (directed by Fenton) and Michael- 
is’s Asian Studies Programme, claim 
to bas? their method of teaching on 
the ‘inquiry* approach. Their materials 
may be evaluated as interpretations of 
this method. 

A number of the projects aim either 
to introduce new disciplines into the 
schools or to improve the teaching of 
the established disciplines. The Indiana 
University High School Curriculum 
Center in Government, directed by 
Engle and Mehlingcr, has produced 
materials for the teaching of political 
science at the high school level; Rice’s 
Georgia University Anthropology Cur- 
riculum Project and the Chicago An- 
thropology Curriculum Study Project 
headed by Collier aim to introduce an- 
thropology in the primary and junior 
secondary levels; Senesh’s Elkhart Pro- 
ject and Rader’s Chicago University 
Economic Education Project have pro- 
duced materials for teaching economics 
at primary school level; the High School 
Geography Project and Lovenstein’s 
Economics Project attempt to improve 



the teaching of those disciplines in the 
high school. 

Many of the projects deal with de- 
veloping curriculum to cover a number 
of years. Taba’s K-8 Curriculum De- 
velopment Project, which uses a ‘spiral* 
approach, and West’s K-12 Minnesota 
University Social Studies Curriculum 
Development Project, which attempts 
to develop a sequential curriculum, 
both draw on a variety of disciplines. 

Area and Topic Studies 

Projects which deal with areas of the 
world considered to be inadequately 
covered in traditional courses are Pro- 
ject Africa, headed by Beyer and Hicks, 
and Michaelis’s Asian Studies Project. 

Oliver, Shaver and Newmann’s Har- 
vard Social Studies Project offers an 
interesting comparison with many of 
the others, as its principal interest is 
not in teaching particular disciplines 
but in getting pupils to examine areas 
of conflict in society and comprehend 
the clash of values inherent in these 
conflicts. 

As well as describing the rationale, 
development and evaluation of their 
materials, the final reports from these 
projects provide information on their 
actual administration, the resources at 
their disposal, the problems encoun- 
tered and the solutions reached. 

Implications for Australia 

These American developments 
should have ; luch to offer those people 
in Australia working in the social 
science area. However, it is very de- 
sirable that they be put to the right use. 
The place of social sciences in the total 
school curriculum is an area particu- 
larly sensitive to national differences, 
most obviously as regards specific con- 
tent but also in overall orientation. The 
introduction holus-bolus of the materi- 
als from American projects into Austra- 
lian schools as they become commer- 
cially available seems undesirable, but 
United States developments offer great 
potential for assisting curriculum de- 
velopment in Australia and provide 
stimulating guidelines for our own 
courses. 
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EVALUATION REPORT 

A Course in the Behavioural Sciences 



There is general agreement that meeting 
the needs and interests of the student 
ranks as one of the more important 
objectives of any secondary school 
course in the social sciences. It is also 
one of the most challenging — not least 
due to the difficulty of establishing the 
kinds of ‘needs and interests*. How- 
ever, some recent studies by Blishen 
in England indicate that students are 
able to tell us, if we have the patience 
to listen to them. What seems abun- 
dantly clear is their demand for more 
adequate knowledge and understanding 
of the day-to-day behaviour of people 
around them and, through this, under- 
standing of themselves. 

Students show particular interest in 
the behaviour of certain groups— peers, 
the family, alienated and minority 
groups, the maladjusted and so on. 
While many teachers realize that the 
curriculum should cater for this in- 
terest, there are few satisfactory 
courses stressing the behavioural ap- 
proach. What material there is tends 
to be either too technical and aca- 
demic, or too grossly popularized to 
convey the subtleties which this area 
of study needs, if it is to make a 
worthwhile contribution to a person’s 
education. 

Introduction to the Behavioral 
Sciences by John H. Sandberg, Associ- 
ate Professor of Psychology and 
formerly Director of Teacher Education 
at Carnegie-Mellon University, is one 
recent attempt to meet this challenge. 
Earlier courses in the Holt Social 
Studies Curriculum are already familiar 
to many teachers; this is one of the 
later Fenton courses, and both its sub- 
ject-matter and handling allow for a 
more sympathetic implementation of 
the inquiry approach. It is, however, an 
American course; it is designed as an 
elective for abler students at senior 
secondary level, and in its content and 
methods it breaks new ground. Here in 
Australia we might regard it as an 
experimental course, to be analysed 
and adapted or revised according to 
local conditions. 

As with the other Fenton courses, 
the inquiry approach means that the 



student texts in Introduction to the 
Behavioral Sciences consist almost en- 
tirely of readings, each of them in- 
tended for a day’s discussion. They 
provide a variety of resource materials 
— case studies, excerpts of essays and 
speeches, documents, magazine and 
journal articles, memoirs, pieces of fic- 
tion, statistical data. Each reading is 
preceded by a short introduction and 
several study questions: the first few 
usually ask for information about the 
reading; the remainder seek interpreta- 
tion of its implications. 

Accompanying audio-visual material 
takes the form of film-strips, a record, 
transparencies and class handouts. 
These are used to make a point — rather 
than merely to illustrate it — in keeping 
with the inquiry-discovery technique. 
The teacher’s guide suggests proce- 
dures for each of the fifty-eight lessons. 
Teaching strategies emphasize methods 
characteristic of behavioural science, 
such as laboratory-type experiments, 
devising questionnaires and structured 
interview schedules, interpretation of 
raw data and soon. 

The first series of lessons, ‘On the 
Nature of Behavioral Science’, states 
the following objectives: 

KNOWLEDGE OBJECTIVES 

A. To know that behavioral science is 
one method of understanding beha- 
vior, others being religion, history, 
philosophy, folk wisdom, and simple 
observation 

B. To know that human behavior is so 
complex that it can be studied from 
many points of view and in many 
ways and still not be fully understood 

C. To know that much of human beha- 
vior is apparently orderly, patterned, 
and lawful and therefore susceptible 
to scientific study 

D. To know that some aspects of human 
behavior do not lend themselves to 
scientific inquiry 

E. To know that the major difference 
between behavioral science and 
natural science is in the nature of 
the subject matter rather than in 
method 



F. To know that in behavioral science, 
as in all science, procedures must be 
public, definitions precise, data col- 
lection objective, and findings repro- 
ducible by other scientists 

G. To know that while behavioral 
science can give us information about 
the probable consequences of our be- 
havior, it cannot tell us how we 
should behave 

METHOD OF INQUIRY OBJECTIVES 

A. Given sufficient information about an 
investigatory procedure, to be able to 
determine the extent to which the 
procedure is scientific 

B. Given information about an experi- 
ment, and data derived from that 
experiment, be able to make judg- 
ments about the scientific validity of 
various interpretations of the data 

AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES 

A. To understand the meaning of the 
‘spirit of science* as it applies to the 
study of human behavior, and to 
begin to adopt this attitude 

B. To develop a cautious and critical 
attitude toward generalizations about 
human behavior no matter what 
their source. 

Reading Materials 

The reading materials designed to 
achieve these objectives comprise a 
vivid personal account of water-divin- 
ing from a popular magazine and ex- 
cerpts from a study of water-divining 
by an anthropologist and a psycholo- 
gist. Then follow their discussions of 
the balance between caution and re- 
ceptivity to challenging insights, to be 
obtained in scientific method; and a 
defence of the behavioural sciences as 
science. Students become involved in 
a variety of activities. They have to 
interpret hypothetical data, analyse 
their reactions to a simple test of their 
reliability as witnesses, and determine 
the reliability of evidence. By setting 
up experiments to test for authenticity, 
examining the standard tests and 
inventories used by behavioural scien- 
tists, and actually collecting data 
themselves, students gain skill in the 
work and procedures in this field. 
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These initial lessons, therefore, at- 
tempt to introduce students to the 
behavioural sciences, by involving them 
in some of their basic processes, At the 
same time, however, students are en- 
couraged to recognize the limitations 
of the scientific approach to the study 
of human behaviour by working 
through a specific exercise. This 
concern for showing that the be- 
havioural science approach is but one 
of several ways of gaining a closer 
understanding of human behaviour, is 
displayed throughout the course and 
lends it a certain attractive modesty. 
Ideally, this may encourage a corres- 
ponding intellectual humility in the 
students themselves. 

The second series of lessons, ‘Com- 
ing of age in America 1 , invites students 
to consider views on the ‘American 
character’ and then go on to think 
about some of the forces which shape 
character in any society. Students look 
at modes of child-raising, at the culture 
of a typical American school (a rather 
damning analysis!), and study the 
effects of textbooks on the socialization 
of the child. Here the course narrows 
down to the student’s own situation, 
with an examination of conformity to 
both school and group pressures. The 
data provided are largely statistical, and 
the questions seek assessment of the 
positive as well as the negative side of 
each situation. 

Scientific Method 

Despite care to maintain objectivity, 
the approach in these lessons follows 
the culture-and-personality school of 
thought. Recent research by American 
and European behavioural scientists 
has shown this approach to be inade- 
quate in some respects. Teachers using 
the course may well want to correct 
this emphasis with supplementary 
material — fortunately, one of the ad- 
vantages of the inquiry approach is that 
it can readily accommodate this kind 
of revision. 

With this proviso, there is still merit 
in stressing the need for students to 
think objectively and scientifically 
about areas close to their own per- 
sonal experience. In this section of the 
book, care has been taken to achieve 
a balance between the instinctive emo- 
tional response of the student to the 
provocative material, and the demands 
it makes on his intellectual faculties. 
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The study materials invite subjective 
identification — but the framework in 
which discussion takes place demands 
objective appraisal which controls and 
directs this response. 

Nevertheless, Introduction to the 
Behavioral Sciences does not stress 
abstract or technical terminology un- 
duly; it makes its intellectual demands 
in more positive ways. For example, 
lessons 19-22 present ihe student with 
a description of ‘dating behavior’ 
and of the ‘athletics mystique* — aspects 
of his experience he would normally 
view as unrelated — and invite him to 
relate them to the quest for popularity. 
He forms his hypothesis — only to be 
set the task of assessing the relative 
merits of diametrically-opposed inter- 
pretations offered by two prominent 
sociologists. This exercise helps to ex- 
pose his own underlying assumptions 
and involves a minimum of technical 
expertise. 

Objectivity 

Chapter Four is about ‘The Search 
for Identity*. Among other things, the 
lessons aim to suggest to students ‘that 
some behavioral scientists believe that 
a basic cause of alienation is the imper- 
sonal nature of life in twentieth-cen- 
tury society*. Further, students should 
know that alienation can be manifested 
in many ways, varying from comptete 
withdrawal from society to violent at- 
tacks upon it, At the same time, these 
lessons are designed to promote ‘a more 
objective attitude towards behavioral 
phenomena associated with alienation, 
such as drug use, radical political acti- 
vities, and anti-social behavior of 
many kinds*. They also hope to en- 
courage ‘willingness to consider one’s 
own feelings thoughtfully with regard 
to alienation and identity*. 

Chapter Five takes up a special as- 
pect of alienation — schizophrenia. The 
lessons direct the student’s interest 
away from his own situation into what 
is probably quite a new area of know- 
ledge. They require him to respond at 
three different levels. He should gain 
a better understanding of what schizo- 
phrenia is, how it is related to normal 
behaviour, how it is treated, and the 
controversy about this. He should learn 
to interpret medical data according to 
scientific methods and to be able to 
apply conditioning principles. Thirdly, 
the lessons aim to encourage sym- 



pathetic understanding and patient 
examination of disturbing and contro- 
versial material. 

‘Race and prejudice’ is a topic which 
invariably features in American social 
studies courses. It has less immediate 
relevance in Australian courses, How- 
ever, the treatment here is less exclu- 
sively devoted to the negro than is 
typical. There has been some attempt 
to place racial prejudice and protest 
behaviour in the wider context of the 
general processes of attitude formation. 
The emphasis is on seeking to under- 
stand why such behaviour occurs, 
rather than on the form it takes or 
which side is rLht. Hence, the exer- 
cises these lessons involve are probably 
as relevant to an understanding of 
human behaviour as the others in the 
course. 

The final series of lessons, ‘Frontiers 
of Behavioral Science’, examines sev- 
ral aspects of learning theory; the 
chemistry of learning, the importance of 
early learning, and the utilization of 
learning theory in education. Through 
participation in a simple memory ex- 
periment, students learn to recognize 
some of these aspects of learning. Read- 
ings and a filmstrip, ‘Research in Early 
Learning*, raise the possibilities of 
other kinds of potentially valuable re- 
search. 

Finally, an extract from the contro- 
versial novel Walden Two by B. F. 
Skinner, which describes the sort of 
society he imagines can be achieved 
through planned application of be- 
haviour principles, opens up a generous 
field for debate. It is a highly pro- 
vocative and fitting conclusion to the 
course. 

JUDITH FORSYTH 
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